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tion, according to which no corn entered Paris, except on ant
order of D'Argenson. D'Argenson was the lieutenant of police.
The bakers were treated with the utmost rigour in order to
keep up the price of bread all over France. In the provinces,
officers called intendants did what D'Argenson did at Paris.
On all the markets, the corn that was not sold at the hour
fixed for closing was forcibly carried off; those who, from pity,,
sold their corn lower than the fixed rate were punished with
cruelty!

Marshal, the King's surgeon, had the courage and the
probity to tell all these things to the King, and to state the sin-
ister opinions it gave rise to among all classes, even the most
enlightened. The King appeared touched, was not offended
with Mardchal, but did nothing.

In several places large stores of corn were collected by the
government authorities, but with the greatest possible secrecy.
Private people were expressly forbidden to do this, and in-
formers were encouraged to betray them. A poor fellow,
having bethought himself of informing against one of the
stores alluded to above, was severely punished for his pains.
The Parliament assembled to debate upon these disorders. It
came to the resolution of submitting various proposals to the
King, which it deemed likely to improve the condition of the
country, and offered to send its Conseillers to examine into the
conduct of the monopolists. As soon as the King heard, of
this, he flew into a strange passion, and his first intention was
to send a harsh message to the Parliament to attend to law
trials, and not to mix with matters that did not concern, it.
The chancellor did not dare to represent to the King that what
the Parliament wished to do belonged to its province, but
calmed him by representing the respect and affection with
which the Parliament regarded him, and that he was master
either to accept or refuse its offers. No reprimand was given,
therefore, to the Parliament, but it was informed that the King
prohibited it from meddling with the corn question. However
accustomed the Parliament, as well as all the other public
bodies, might be to humiliations, it was exceedingly vexed by